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THE YOGA SYSTEM OP MENTAL CONCENTRATION AND 
RELIGIOUS MYSTICISM 

THERE appeared for the first time in 1914 a complete English 
translation of the most important of the Yoga systems, the 
Yoga of Patanjali. 1 To the student of the psychology of religion, 
this was an irresistible invitation to become acquainted with Hindoo 
religious mysticism in its most definite form. 

To characterize Yoga as a system of philosophy or of ethics would 
be misleading. Its more direct analogy is with our manuals of re- 
ligious worship; for its central purpose, like that of our books of 
devotion, is to teach the way to salvation. But, as one would expect, 
its practical directions are imbedded in a fanciful psychology and 
unnecessary metaphysics. 

The Yoga of Patanjali consists of 195 rules which, if stated with- 
out comments, could be printed in the space of a dozen pages. They 
are, however, far from clear to the European reader, and presum- 
ably little more so to the Hindoo, for they are accompanied by the 
Yoga-Bhasya, a commentary much longer than the text, and by still 
more extensive explanations due to Vacaspatimicra. According to 
the translator, the rules were written between a.d. 650 and a.d. 
850. The treatise is divided into four books: Concentration, Means 
of Attainment, Supernormal Powers, and Isolation. The first two 
treat in the main of the means or methods of attaining the perfect 
state, and the last two describe chiefly that which is to be attained ; 
but one should not look for a strict logical arrangement of parts. 

The Initial Propositions. — Life is evil and death is merely the be- 
ginning of another painful existence — such is the double proposition 
upon which Yoga and, of course, Buddhistic philosophy in general, 
is grounded. The goal is escape from the round of rebirths. So far 
nothing could be clearer. When we pass to the means of deliverance 

i The Toga-System of Patanjali, or the Ancient Hindoo Doctrine of Con- 
centration of Mind. Tr. by James Haughton "Woods. Harvard University Press. 
1914. Cambridge, Mass. Pp. xii + 384. 

The word Yoga eomes from the same root as the Latin jungo, to unite. The 
aim of the Togin is to become one •with the All. 
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from this inacceptable situation, the text becomes more difficult. "We 
must first note the distinction Yoga makes between the "Self" and 
the "mind-substance" or "thinking-substance," and the respective 
functions it ascribes to them, for the whole scheme of deliverance 
is dependent upon that distinction. 

The Self is "the power of seeing," and the mind-substance is 
"the power by means of which one sees" (ii., 6, 20). It would prob- 
ably agree better with our ways of speaking to describe the first as a 
"power" and the second as an "instrument." Without this mind- 
substance the Self would be "isolated;" i. e., it would not be con- 
scious of the world, for it is through the activity of the thinking- 
substance that the Self becomes aware of objects, acquires knowl- 
edge (i., 2; ii., 6, 20; ii., 17), and thus enters into relation with the 
world. This entering into relation with the world by means of the 
thinking-substance generates desires and passions and with them 
the sense of personality. Eebirth is a consequence of desire and pas- 
sion. Deliverance can therefore be attained by disconnecting the 
Self from the mind-substance. "Isolate" the Self, make it "not 
conscious of any object" (i., 20), passionless and purposeless, and 
personality will have dwindled away — thus speaks Yoga. 

In certain parts of the book the mere realization of the difference 
that exists between the Self and the mind-substance and of the role 
played by the latter, is said to be enough to bring about the deliv- 
erance of the Self. We read for instance that the fateful error of 
man is the confusion " of the power of perceiving" with "the power 
by which one perceives" (ii., 6). It is this confusion which gives 
rise to the sense of personality and with it to all human misery. De- 
liverance is therefore said to be obtained when one has become con- 
scious of the distinction between Self and thinking-substance ; then 
the Self has "passed out of relation with the aspects or attributes 
of things, and, enlightened by himself and nothing more, is stainless 
and isolated" (ii., 27). But this theory is contradicted by the very 
existence of Yoga, since it is not satisfied to point out the distinction 
between the Self and the thinking-substance but places the main em- 
phasis upon other means of achieving the liberation of the Self. 

The task before the Yogin is, then, the suppression of the activity 
of the mind ; in the language of the Sutras, the ' ' fluctuations of the 
mind-stuff are to be restricted." The classification of these fluc- 
tuations or activities offers one of the many instances of the naivete 
of Hindoo psychology. Five kinds of fluctuations are enumerated; 
source-of-valid ideas, i. e., perceptions and verbal communications; 
misconceptions; predicate relations; sleep; memory (i., 2, 5-11). 
We need not try to puzzle out this analysis of the mind's activities. 
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That which matters most is fortunately clear enough : the mind-stuff 
is to become quiescent, it is to he permanently in the "restricted 
state. ' ' 

"Concentration" is the name of the condition of him who has 
entered upon the way to deliverance. In its lower degree it assumes 
the form either of deliberation or of reflection upon any object of 
thought (i., 17-18). At first the mind remains conscious of objects; 
but in the higher stages of concentration it loses that consciousness ; 
objects merge, and there remains only "subliminal impressions" 
(i., 17, 18). Finally the Yogin "ceases to be conscious of any 
object." 

Hindrances to concentration, and how to overcome them. — There 
are many hindrances to concentration. Yoga divides them in two 
groups. The reason for the separation in two groups is as obscure 
as the reason for the composition of each group. In the first, we 
find "sickness, languor, doubt, heedlessness, worldliness, erroneous 
perception, failure to attain any stage of concentration, and in- 
stability in the state when attained" (i., 30). In the second group 
are put together undifferentiated consciousness (mistaking the im- 
permanent, impure, etc., for the pure, permanent, etc.), the feeling 
of personality, passion, aversion, and the will-to-live (ii., 3). 

In order to overcome these hindrances and attain his goal, the 
Yogin needs every available help. The sutras indicate eight methods 
and devices (ii., 29-55; iii., 1-3)). Five are called indirect (absten- 
tions, observances, postures, regulations-of-the-breath, and with- 
drawal-of-the-senses), and three are called direct aids (fixed atten- 
tion, contemplation, and concentration). 

Some of these aids indicate a concern for ethical perfection — 
the "abstentions," for instance, which are defined as "abstinence 
from injury and from falsehood and from theft and from incon- 
tinence and from acceptance of gifts." "Abstinence from injury 
in which 'all the other abstentions and observances are rooted.' " is 
to be understood as "abstinence from malice towards all living 
creatures in every way and at all times" (ii., 30). This is good-will 
expressed negatively. The "observances" also are in part of a gen- 
uine ethical character. Cleanliness is defined both as external, and 
then produced "by earth or water or the like; and as inner cleanli- 
ness of the mind-stuff" (i., 32). The Yogin is enjoined further- 
more "to cultivate friendliness towards all living beings that have 
reached the experience of happiness; compassion towards those in 
pain ; joy towards those whose character is meritorious." The mind- 
stuff of him who conforms to these prescriptions "becomes calm; 
and when calm it becomes single-in-intent and reaches the stable 
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state" (i., 33). An ethical purpose and practise is not logically de- 
manded by the goal of Yoga; for honesty, friendliness, etc., are ir- 
relevant to one who seeks utter detachment and isolation. The 
coupling of a concern for moral values with a desire for the sup- 
pression of personality is one of the incongruities that betray the 
confusion of thought from which this system suffers. 

The most curious of the physical aids to concentration are the 
"postures." A sutra on postures enumerates them thus, "the lotus- 
posture and the hero-posture and the decent-posture and the mystic- 
diagram and the staff-posture and the posture with the rest and the 
bedstead, the seated curlew and the seated elephant and the seated 
camel, the even arrangement, the stable-and-easy and others of the 
same kind" (ii., 46) . 2 These postures are to be accompanied "by 
relaxation of effort or by a mental state-of-balance with reference 
to Ananta" (ii., 47). In this connection we may remark that re- 
laxation of effort as well as "concentration" of attention plays a 
capital role in the production of various automatisms and of trance 
states. Relaxation is demanded of the subject for psychoanalysis, 
and it is when the sinner despairs of reforming himself by his own 
endeavors and surrenders to the will of God that salvation comes. 
In the production of hypnosis one or the other of these expressions, 
or both, are used to describe the attitude to be assumed by the 
subject. 

The physical helps to concentration include mortifications, fasts 
and other ascetic practises ; but the one most insisted upon after the 
postures is perhaps the control of the breath. It is secured, we are 

2 Pictures of these postures are given in Biehard Sehmidt's Fakire imd 
Fakirthum. 

I draw the following passage from the Bhagavadgita. 

"A devotee should constantly devote his Self to abstraction, remaining in 
a secret place . . . fixing his seat firmly in a clean place, not too high nor too low, 
and covered over with a sheet of cloth, a. deerskin and blades of Kusa grass — and 
there seated on that seat, fixing his mind exclusively on one point, with the 
workings of the mind and senses restrained, he should practise devotion for 
purity of Self. Holding his body, head and neck even and unmoved, remaining 
steady, looking at the tip of his own nose, and not looking about in all directions, 
with a tranquil self, devoid of fear, and adhering to the rules of Brahmakarins, 
ho should restrain his mind and concentrate it on me [the Deity], as his final 
goal. Thus constantly devoting his Self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind 
is restrained, attains that tranquillity which culminates in final emancipation and 
assimilation with me." Elsewhere the devotee is directed to exclude from his 
mind ' ' external ob jeets, concentrate the visual power between the brows, and 
making the upward and downward life-breaths even, confining their movements 
"within the nose." In another place, he is directed to repeat the single syllable 
"cm," a mystical formula for Brahma. Max Miiller, Sacred Books of the East, 
Vol. VIII., Chapters V. and VI., pp. 68-69, 66-67. 
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told, together with the attainment of "stable" postures (ii., 49). 
There are no less than four kinds of breath control: "it is external 
in ease there is no flow of breath after expiration; it is internal in 
case there is no flow of breath after inspiration; it is the third or 
suppressed in case there is no flow of either kind" (ii., 50). The 
puerile subtleties into which sutras and commentaries enter in this 
connection can not interest us. We need note merely that the fourth 
and perfect control of the breath involves the total suppression of 
the passage of air to and from the lungs. Since death would speedily 
supervene should this be realized, we must suppose that the Yogin, 
in consequence of the bodily and mental attitude he assumes, is de- 
ceived into the belief that breathing is totally suspended. That he 
suffers many illusions and hallucinations there can not be any 
doubt. But why this unnatural behavior? Because in restraint of 
breath, "the central organ" becomes fit for fixed attention, and 
complete mastery of the organs is attained (ii., 53, 55) ; i. e., the 
sense organs are "restricted," their activity ceases, and that, as we 
know, is a step towards complete disinterestedness and passion- 
lessness. 

In Christian mysticism, absorption in the adorable personality 
of God or Christ or of one of the saints, is a recognized method of 
ascending the "ladder" that leads to ecstasy. A corresponding 
practise is found in the Yoga system; it is the "devotion of the 
Igvara" (i., 23). That being is not easy to describe. He is a "spe- 
cial kind of Self," never in the bondage of time, space, and matter, 
"at all times whatsoever liberated" (i., 24) ; in him "the germ of 
the omniscient is at its utmost excellence" (i., 25) ; he is the Teacher 
of the Primal Sages (i., 26). This exalted Being is represented by 
the mystic syllable which, when reflected upon and many times re- 
peated brings the mind-stuff to rest in the One Exalted (i., 28 ). 3 

The use of drugs is not recommended in the Yoga of Patanjali ; 
it is, however, mentioned and acknowledged as available and legit- 
imate. Book IV. opens with this sutra, "Perfections proceed from 
birth or from drugs or from spells or from self-castigation or from 
concentration" (IV., 1). The commentary says that "agelessness 
and deathlessness and the other perfections" may be had by the use 
of an elixir-of-life. This implied recognition of similarity between 
the condition secured by the Yoga-practises and that produced by 
drugs is too significant to be overlooked by the student of the mys- 
tical ecstasy. 

s It is to be noted that in the explanation of this sutra, ' ' reflection ' ' is de- 
fined as "an absorption in the mind again and again" (i., 28). We are there- 
fore to understand by "reflection" in this connection, not that which is ordi- 
narily meant by it, but rather the opposite. 
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Results. — The ultimate end is, we already know, the separation 
of the Self from every object of sense or thought, the suppression of 
all desire and passion, and the consequent elimination of personality. 
But just as Christian worship offers secondary attractions of an 
esthetic, social, or even grossly utilitarian mature, so among the 
Hindoos, the desire to pursue the goal is greatly assisted by many 
real or imaginary advantages that accrue to the faithful Yogin. 
Each practise has its reward. Postures render the Yogin unassail- 
able "by the extremes, by cold and heat and other extremes" (ii., 
48). Self-castigation brings perfection of the body, such as hearing 
and seeing at a distance" (ii., 43). As a result of concentration 
upon muscular powers, there arises strength like that of the ele- 
phant ; as the result of concentration upon the sun, there arises an 
intuitive knowledge of the cosmic spaces. Concentration upon the 
"wheel of the navel" brings "intuitive knowledge of the arrange- 
ment of the body" (iii., 29) ; upon the "well of the throat," "cessa- 
tion of hunger and thirst ; ' ' etc., etc. It would be futile to attempt 
a full enumeration of the marvelous powers promised to the faith- 
ful Yogin, and still more to try to fathom the reason for the con- 
nection affirmed between each practise and its alleged result. If it 
is, at times, natural or logical, it is more frequently a connection 
obviously fanciful in the extreme. 

One of the most alluring of the imaginary claims of Yoga is the 
possession of "all truth." When the Yogin has "ceased to be con- 
scious of any object," he is said nevertheless to have gained the in- 
sight by which things are perceived "as they really are" (i., 20). 
He realizes, of course, that this omniscience is not acquired by the 
ordinary way of protracted and systematic intellectual effort. It 
comes to him in the measure in which he discards critical reason and 
surrenders to the "unconscious:" it is when the Yogin has gained 
"the vision by the flash of insight which does not pass successively 
through the serial order of the usual process of experience" (i., 47) 
that he possesses the "truth bearing" insight (i., 48). What does 
that insight reveal? It reveals "all that he (the Yogin) desires to 
know in other places and in other bodies and in other times. There- 
after his insight sees into things as they are" (ii., 45 ; camp., iii., 54). 

This is obvious nonsense. The Yogin can not substantiate his 
claim to a knowledge of the thoughts of other persons, of the time of 
his death or of his present and future incarnations; concentration 
upon the moon does not give him an intuitive knowledge of "the 
arrangement of the stars" (iii., 27). A careful reading of Yoga 
discloses, however, that magical omniscience and omnipotence are 
not taken too seriously. After all, the Yogin keeps his eyes first of 
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all on deliverance from pain. Consider, for instance, this elucidation 
of the nature of "insight:" "And in this sense it has been said, 'as 
the man who has climbed the crag sees those upon the plain below, 
so the man of insight who has risen to the undisturbed calm of in- 
sight, himself escaped from pain, beholds all creatures in their 
pain.'" (i., 47). Here the function of "insight" is deliverance 
from pain. That, in truth, is the gross purpose of Yoga and that 
the faithful observers of the sutras obtain. 

The omniscience and omnipotence claimed for the Yogin should 
be placed in parallel with the similar claim made by the users ofi 
drugs in religious ceremonies. In both instances the claim is an ex- 
pression of yearning for unlimited physical and intellectual powers 
and of an illusory realization of those yearnings, due in one case 
chiefly to persistent concentration of attention, fixedness of bodily 
postures, etc., and in the other, mainly to the action of a drug. Much 
that is enlightening is lost if the experiences and claims of the drug- 
ecstatic and of the Yogin are not remembered by the student of the 
Neo-platonists, of Eckhart, and of the like of them. 

If omniscience and omnipotence are, with the Yogin as with the 
drug-intoxicated, illusory, real advantages are nevertheless secured 
by both. During the early stages of the emptying process the Yogin 
enjoys a sense of unlimited power and the delights of imagination 
freed from the checks of critical reason. Physical pain is allayed 
and, when the trance is sufficiently profound, altogether removed, 
moral pain also vanishes, the dread of sickness and age, the wearisome 
struggle to keep up with the demands of society and of one 's better 
self, the wickedness of duplicity, pride, and hatred, disappear when 
the mind has become concentrated upon an "objectless content." 
Sensuous raptures so conspicuous in drug ecstasy seem also in some 
measure at least to add their delights to the Yogin 's experience. 
These gains, chiefly perhaps the last one, are responsible for utter- 
ances like this, "what constitutes the pleasure of love in this world 
and what the supreme pleasure of heaven are both not to be com- 
pared with the sixteenth part of the pleasure of dwindled craving" 
(ii., 42). In a similar way do Christian mystics rhapsodize about 
the unutterable delight of "communion with God." 

But does not this contradict the Yogin 's conception of the final 
state; is unconsciousness, annihilation consonant with enjoyment? 
Obviously not ; it is merely consonant with painlessness. This con- 
tradiction in the idea of Nirvana runs through all or most Hindoo 
religious literature. Its existence is not difficult to account for : the 
delights the Yogin finds on his way to unconsciousness, he mistakenly 
ascribes to that final state. Similarly the sufferer who contemplates 
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ultimate deliverance from pain, can hardly refrain from speaking of 
that condition as one of bliss, although, in fact, it is no more than 
absence of suffering. The same confusion appears among Christian 
mystics. 

The Illogical Craving for Moral Perfection Manifested in Yoga. — 
Attention has already been drawn to the very specific directions by 
which the Yoga of Patanjali encourages the practise of social vir- 
tues. Yet the removal of all ethical considerations would leave its 
essential structure unaffected; for, after all, ethical considerations 
have no logical place in a system that aims at the breaking of all 
bonds connecting the individual to the physical and social world. 
If Yoga sets down principles and prescribes rules of intercourse 
with one's fellows that are not much inferior to the best in Chris- 
tianity, it is probably because those who elaborated this scheme of 
deliverance were after all keenly conscious not only of the presence 
of the evils of existence and of a general desire to escape these evils, 
but also of an ideal of social perfection, the worth of which they 
tacitly acknowledged. 

In the western world, dissatisfaction with this life because of 
physical and moral evils, instead of prompting to self-annihilation 
and the destruction of society, spurred the cravings for self-realiza- 
tion and social perfection, and their gratification was conceived to 
take place in an ideal social order beyond the grave. Is the Hindoo 
so different from the rest of mankind as to seek that which he 
abhors? There is no sufficient reason to think so. After all, he, 
no more than the westerner, gives up the struggle for self-realiza- 
tion. To neither is the mere cessation of effort and extinction a 
really satisfactory solution of the problem of destiny. The Hindoo 
also seeks a victorious end. There must be no ignoble surrender; 
evil has to be overcome before he will consent to enter eternal 
rest. Is not rebirth a scheme to secure by gradual purification 
ultimate triumph over evil and the realization of individual per- 
fection? How senseless would be the prolonged torture of rebirth 
were it not regarded as an instrument of self-realization! What- 
ever its origin may have been, I am tempted to think that that 
belief would have been given up long before Yoga was written, had 
it not served this high purpose in the mind of the believers. 

In this, then, Christianity and Buddhism substantially agree: 
both seek a self-realization that involves moral perfection. But 
beyond this a bifurcation takes place. The Hindoo considers that 
victory over his imperfections entitles him to an honorable dismissal 
from conscious existence. The western mind, on the contrary, re- 
gards the attainment of perfection as a warrant for a blessed and 
endless continuation as a self-conscious being. 
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It is easy to speculate as to the source of this divergence. A dif- 
ference in the strength of certain primary instincts, as that of pug- 
nacity and rivalry, may account for it. But here again the Hindoo 
does not really stand so far apart from the western world as it 
seems. Nirvana is described both as a state of unconsciousness and 
of incomparable bliss. The practical significance of this contradic- 
tion is clear: the Yogin need not, and the average Yogin probably 
does not, seek utter annihilation. That which he anticipates is really 
cessation of suffering and eternal, lethal enjoyment. Is there a very 
important difference between this expectation and that of the Chris- 
tian who seeks the joys of heaven? Probably not. Let it be remem- 
bered in this connection that the idea of the future life, as it is found 
among educated Christians, is so vague that little can be added to 
the descriptive expression "eternal blessedness." 

Some Results of the Yoga Method. — The final earthly condition 
of the faithful, uncompromising Yogin, as he appears to the un- 
sophisticated observer, does not seem worthy of man's holiest en- 
deavors. The emaciated, bewildered ascetic, reduced to the dimmest 
spark of life, equally incapable for lack of energy of committing 
good or evil is not a demi-god, but a shrunken caricature of what 
man ought to be — so at least does common-sense pronounce. The 
Yogin, as also the user of drugs, may win partial or total uncon- 
sciousness and, with it, isolation and peace ; so much must be granted. 
But that this peace and isolation have the exalted significance 
attributed to them in the Yoga metaphysics, is quite another matter. 
We know in any case that he is much deceived in the magical powers 
he ascribes to himself. His self-deception, the corresponding self- 
deception of the user of drugs, and we may add of classical Chris- 
tian mystics, constitute one of the most pathetic chapters of human 
history. To aim so high, and to fall so low, is in truth both deep 
tragedy and high comedy. Yet the stupefied Yogin is one of the 
blundering heroes and martyrs who mark the slow progress of 
humanity. 

In this connection, we must not fail to remember that those who 
make the final descent into unconsciousness are fortunately only a 
small fraction of the followers of Yoga. Most of them never reach 
that stage. Similarly, the final round of the "ladder" of the Chris- 
tian mystic is reached only by a few, while millions practise without 
realizing it, and much to the increase of their peace of mind and 
moral energy, the initial steps of meditation and contemplation. 

What features common to the religious drug-intoxication of 
savages, to Yoga, and to the higher forms of mysticism justify their 
classification together under the term mysticism t — The avowed pur- 
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pose of all three is to transcend the limitations of the individual self 
and to achieve some sort of connection with the "divine." This 
common purpose corresponds to an essential similarity of that which 
actually takes place under the action of drugs, of the Yoga dis- 
cipline, and of Christian mystical methods. They all produce a 
reduction of mental activity that tends to dissociate the individual 
from the world, and thus to liberate him from the pain, the distress, 
and the efforts incidental to ordinary life. Thus, a temporary, if not 
a final deliverance from physical and moral evil is secured. In all 
three, the reduction of mental activity culminates in complete un- 
consciousness. 

A sense of quickened life and of marvelous, unlimited powers, 
present at a certain stage of the drug-ecstasy, of the Yoga "isola- 
tion," and of the Christian mystical trance, is another common 
result of these different practises. It is true that in order to reach 
the goal set by the Yoga system it is not necessary to secure these 
powers ; they appear to belong to an older circle of ideas that have 
survived despite their loss of logical connection with the central 
Yoga ideas, namely the "isolation" of the self from the world and 
absorption in the All. In such a scheme as this, the acquisition of 
magical or divine powers in order to control nature is obviously an 
alien element. If it has remained in Yoga, it is because of the strong 
appeal it makes to human nature. In the religious drug-ecstasy 
of the savage, where the thought is not of self-surrender but of in- 
definite enlargement of the self, the acquisition of some part or the 
whole of the powers of the gods is of the very essence of the process. 
In Christian mysticism something similar is logically expected. 

A belief in the acquisition of "divine" knowledge is another 
and the last common trait we need mention. The idea of revelation, 
"unutterable" revelation, that fills so large a place in theories of 
mysticism, is present in the lower mysticism, in Yoga, and in the 
higher mysticism. But it should be recognized that in these three 
types of mystical practises the emphasis is really placed not on 
knowledge as such, but on knowledge serving as an instrument for 
the enlargement, the perfectionment, or the suppression of the self. 
This fact is often ignored by the philosophers of mysticism. 

"What meaning and what practical truth there may be in the as- 
surances and claims of the mystics, are problems demanding for 
their solution the cooperation of the psychologist and the philosopher. 

James H. Leuba. 

Bbtn Mawb College. 



